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To know the cause why music was ordained ; 

Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 

After his studies or his usual pain? 

Then give me leave to read philosophy, 

And, while I pause, serve in your harmony. 
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Tue Queen has been graciously pleased to signify her intention of patronizing 
the Partuarmonic Concerts. This just compliment to the first instrumenta] 
association in England, if not in Europe, affords the gratifying assurance of Her 


Majesty’s unabated attachment to the art, and continued encouragement of its 


professors. 

The Philharmonic Society has existed for nearly thirty years, during which 
period it has been honoured by the warm, unsolicited, and unvarying support of 
the genuine lovers of sterling music. The directors have not depended for the 
success of their meetings on the adventitious aid of a particular clique, the in- 
trigues of influential ignorance, or the employment, without reference to merit, of 
the popular singer, or instrumentalist of the day. The steady patronage of the 
subscribers has, on the contrary, been wholly acquired and maintained by the 
strict observance of the vital principle of the society’s original constitution, 
that of the performance, in the first style of excellence, of the worthiest produc- 
tions of the art. Men actuated by such motives, whose ability keeps pace with 
their intentions, beyond all others, invest the brow of the composer with his well 
earned laurels, ° 

The subscribers to the Philharmonic Concert® are not subjected to the invidious 
distinction, which occurs, where a special accommodation is reserved by directors 
for themselves, and their immediate friends. In this society, an ungenerous 
tyranny over a conductor of acknowledged talents by directors, whose sole claims to 
consideration is the mischief their interference occasions, would be neither, per- 
mitted nor endured. 

Here, also, we are never compelled to witness the works of departed greatness 
arrayed by living insignificance in the harlequinade dress, which may be a proper 
and becoming costume for natural, unvarying dulness. A great charm of this 
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association is the sympathy, which pervades both performers and listeners, 
throughout the execution of the noble specimens of the science, which form the 
splendid materials of the entertainment. The subscriber enters the room, and 
takes the seat he may have selected for a dozen years past,.or from the commence- 
ment of the meetings ; the members of the orchestra have no difficulty in imme- 
diately proceeding to occupy their well known stations. The performance com- 
mences, perhaps with a symphony of Beethoven ; a difficult passage occurs ; it 
used to excite discussion as to the mode of its expression, in what way it should 
be fingered or bowed ; these points have long been settled ; two friends, who may 
have played from the same copy, side by side for twenty years, execute the pas- 
sage without effort ; a mutual glance evinces their appreciation of its beauty, and 
the leaf is turned over, when they have ‘perhaps unconsciously travelled half 
through the succeeding page, and not felt the tax which forgetfulness (if we may 
be allowed the paradox) had imposed on their memory. This kind of indefinable 
fellowship stamps this society with a character possessed by no other. Move the 
the members of the band from their accustomed places, you loose the spell, and 
destroy the unique character of the performance, 

It would occupy more space than we can devote to our leading article, to 
enumerate the particulars in which the Philharmonic band is considered to excel 
any similar assemblage in Germany, and the points, in which it has been deemed 
inferior to the Paris orchestra. Many artists among our countrymen, have risen 
into eminence, and attained merited celebrity, since its formation, who are not, as 
yet, included in its ranks. And we believe, that a very general opinion prevails, 
that the violins might be improved by the addition of some half dozen accom- 
plished performers. All human institutions offer a scope for the discovery of 
imperfections ; but we think the Philharmonic Concert is far less remarkable for 
defects in its construction and management than any other in the metropolis. We 
would, however, with all respect, earnestly recommend to its members to abstain 
from swelling their list of associates by the accession of individuals. whose preten- 
sions and talents are at opposite points of the compass. The next worst thing to 
folly, is the companionship of fools, 

We understand that two ¢rial-nights (instead of one) are appointed for the 
present season ; so that the lovers of classical music may expect a corresponding 
increase of novelties, for the excellence of which the past conduct of the directors 
is NO Mean guarantee. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CAPO MATTO. 
CHAPTER II, 


How the author's mother became a great pedal-player under silent tuition —Some 
account of his early musical instructors.—His father continues to study the 
Greek modes, and turns composer in the pure ancient style.— How to write.and 
bring out a symphony.—Curious incident at a rehearsal_—Expences of author- 
ship, with a transition to a Court of Conscience—Critical ingratitude——Ease 
before elegance in conducting an orchestra, 


I proceep in my veracious narrative by introducing to the notice of my readers 
some trifling peculiarities appertaining to my excellent mother, to whom I am 
indebted for no small portion of the taste for the sublime science of music which I 
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am reputed to possess. She was the daughter of M. Kaushorn, a distinguished 
performer, of his day, on the bassoon. Under her talented father’s tuition she 
might have become a tolerable performer on the clavichord, then in domestic use ; 
but from want of possessing, or refusing to take the trouble of acquiring that 
degree of pliability and strength of finger, which is indispensable to a moderate 
attainment of excellence on the instrument, she all at once took it into her head to 
depreciate the ordinary style of playing, and principally to confine herself to pedal 
performance. ‘The paternal skill was accordingly called into requisition for the 
purpose of constructing a set of pedals, embracing the whole range of the 
notes of her clavichord ; at which, in its improved state, she was accustomed to sit, 
for several hours daily, practising the passages of Bach’s pedal fugues, in the most 
feminine and graceful postures imaginable. It must be confessed, that when she 
attempted to perform one of these immortal fugues, her upper movements did not 
exactly harmonise with her lower ; notwithstanding which disagreement her good- 
natured father would asseverate that she was the greatest player in Europe, and 
that wherever she appeared to perform, competition died a natural death ; or, at 
least, that all who, before they heard her, had ventured into the lists as rivals, 
willingly received their death-blow from her feet, and contentedly followed the 
funeral of their own previous reputation. With the knowing ones, the affair still 
appeared rather suspicious, as the gentieman who now supplied my grandfather's 
lace in the instruction of his daughter, could not play a note of Bach to save his 
ife. Nevertheless, when in her full maiden glory, the lady who was destined to 
become my mother, would sit for hours, under his silent auspices, kicking and 
plunging among the pedals, until the perspiration ran down her face; a mild 
species of exercise, which, in the eyes of her preceptor, of a limited circle of 
admirers, and her own, was considered very lady-like and proper. On _ her 
marriage taking place with my father, other, and some asserted, more rational 
occupations, rendered this ite ssant pedaling at once irksome, and scarcely 
possible, 
oe revered parent still, however, continued to be known as an eminent dilettante 
pedal performer. It is evident that the assistance of a person who was so expert an 
Imitator of the donkey dancing among the chickens, would be a desirable acquisition 
to any organist who was himself destitute of so elegant an accomplishment ; and it 
chanced, that among the organists of my native city there was one who rejoiced in 
the dignified title and name of Baron Metier. I can give no account of his 
genealogy, or his early days; for I never once heard him allude to his father, his 
mother, his next of kin, breeding, education, or any incident connected with his 
minority. He commenced his professional career by the performance of the drum 
parts in a small orchestra belonging to the Tivoli Tea Gardens, which were a 
favourite place of resort for the citizens during the summer months. Having 
acquired a moderate degree of skill on the harpsichord, and learned to paddle a 
little upon the organ, the Baron being of a speculative disposition, which led him 
to feel by no means satisfied with his then position in society, bethought himself 
of a curious plan by which he might acquire some degree of notoriety. There was 
a celebrated organ builder of the day, who used to journey down from the metropolis 
to the provinces, once or twice in the course of the year, for the purpose of putting 
all the crooked things straight, and making ancient ones modern, The Baron 
entered into an agreement with the builder which ultimately did him good service. 
The organ builder was to declare that the Baron was the best psalm tune player 
in England, and that no embryo organist could be polished into excellence without 
his noble patron’s manipulations. The Baron, in return, engaged to swear that 
no organ was good for anything until it had received the renovating touch of his 
metropolitan friend. My readers will observe, in passing, that the worthy couple, 
with a proper regard to their relative rank, reversed their actual situation towards 
each other ; inasmuch as the organ builder was in reality the patron, and the 
Baron the humble friend. However, just about the time fixed by the builder for 
his irruption into the country, the Baron duly advertised, in the columns of “ ‘The 
Gospel Magazine,” ‘‘ Zion’s trumpet,” and other quasi religious publications of the 
day, his overflowing acquirements in matters of psalmody, and his skill in surveying 
every description of new and second-hand organs. 


At the church of which he was organist there was a tolerable instrument, and 
c2 
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my excellent mother, from her skill in pedaling, became his idol, Throughout every 
service at which she officiated, he pulled out the stops, regulated the curtains, 
doubled the bass, held a candle down over the pedal board, and inade himself truly 
useful, whilst my honoured parent was thundering through the oddities and 
solemnities (for he is said to combine both) of old Sebastian. During these exhi- 
bitions, my part of the performance was to look sharp after the curtains, and to see 
that no person peeped over or under them to ascertain what was going on: for our 
friend the Baron was excessively jealous of his dignity, and always considered 
himself the virtual conductor of the musical service ; and when recounting the 
marvels performed in his organ-loft, the burden of his song was, or might have 
been, had he understood the language, “ quorum pars magna fui.” The Baron 
was a frequent visitor to our house; and I had taken a few lessons from him pre- 
paratory to my being articled to him, when an unlucky circumstance put an 
extinguisher upon further civilities. 

My mother, who was not without the vanity which-attends the consciousness of 
excellence in any department, however humble, had agreed-to execute a series of 
pieces from her beloved author, at a performance which was to take place at the 
Baron’s church, for the benefit of a local charity. She was so absorbed in prepa- 
rations for this public display of her attainments, that she almost forgot that she 
had a husband who stood in constant need of her advice, not to say control, and 
a household, in the labour of superintending which he never in the slightest 
measure participated. The day before the celebration of what my mother looked 
forward to as the proudest event of her life, a bundle of advertisements were for- 
warded to her by the Baron, in which, to her unfeigned consternation, she dis- 
covered that her name was wholly omitted, and the only organ performer particu- 
larized for the occasion was the Baron himself. It was too lute to correct the 
error, and my mother’s lofty soul disdained to accept an expression of regret 
which seemed contingent on her consent to fill the situation of a nameless deputy. 
My father, in compliance with immemorial custom, espoused his wife’s quarrel, as 
a just corollary on having espoused her person, and declined the Baron’s future 
services in forwarding my musical education. Neither did my honoured mother 
ever condescend again to enter the offender’s organ-loft, in spite of his subsequent 
blandishments and unconditional apologies for the mistake he had inadvertently 
committed. 

I was shortly afterwards duly inducted one of the choir-boys in our cathedral, 
an arrangement my father agreed to the more readily, as his favourite Erasmus 
was similarly educated. ‘The Master of the boys, who was also the organist 
of the cathedral, was a strange compound of ignorance and skill. If he could 
not execute a score of Gibbons, he could accompany the verses of Croft and 
Greene with a delicacy and feeling almost inimitable. If he attempted to write a 
few bars of instrumental music, nothing could have been produced more absurd 
of the kind; and yet he would voice a glee with a truth and vividness that were 
perfectly enchanting. Of Haydn and Mozart he knew comparatively nothing ; 
and when he was once asked what he thought of the latter composer’s accompa- 
niments to the Messiah, he roared out at the utmost pitch of his voice, ‘ What, 
Sir, do you imagine I ever looked at them?” He could, however, sing “ The 
people that walked in darkness” in a style that would have drawn tears from the 
composer, if he had been alive to hear him. He enjoyed an extensive practice, 
and, by long perseverence, had collected together a very fair orchestra, of which 
he was the conductor ; but he occasionally proved himself the blind leading the 
blind. He conceived a great veneration for my father, although no two men 
could be more dissimilar in their tastes and pursuits. The one would talk for 
hours of the good old styles of Byrde, Tallis, Gibbons, Purcel, &c., whilst the 
other would oppose to these great names those of his ancient cronies, Pythagoras, 
Lasus, Aristoxenus, Ptolomy, and the like, When the old organist depicted in 

- glowing colours the manner in which he proposed to make me a great musician, 
my father would interrupt him with an earnest entreaty that the pueri sympho- 
niaci, as he termed the parvi clerici of our cathedral, might be lulled to sleep 
every night, and aroused from slumber each morning, by the soothing impulses of 
sweet sounds ; a custom, he averred, universally adopted by the Egyptians, and 
which Pythagoras, Asclepiades, and Etophilus recommended, as appears in that 
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rare work of Censorinus, entitled, De Die Natali, and newly christened by Eri- 
cius Putianus, Doctrine Rarioris Thesaurus. 

The acquaintance of my master with my father ripened into friendship—fed 
the flame of his affection for the art in its primeval purity, and at length induced 
in him the fever of composition. He read with renewed fervour the ancient trea- 
tises on the music of the Greeks, and immured himself in the study of their genera, 
modes, and melopeia, with the intention of writing examples in the genuine old 
school. After having conquered the four genera, consisting of the diatonic, 
chromatic, enharmonic, and mixed forms ; familiarized himself with their different 
kinds of melody, the agoge, the ploche, and the patreia, and obtained a facility in 
the use of proper mutation, or modulation, he boldly attacked the modes and their 
compound varieties. He betook himself to celebrate every event which occurred to 
his friends in one or other species of antediluvian (or, at the least, paulo-post- 
diluvian) composition. Births, marriages, deaths, were respectively celebrated with 
a carmen natale, an epithalamium, or an apotheosis, Sudden calamities, surpri- 
sing successes, moving adventures, changes incident to men, measures, and seasons ; 
events national, local, or domestic, together with festivals of the most limited or the 
grandest description, were severally celebrated by him in modes grave, modes mean, 
and modes acute, occasionally varied by a combination of two, or a medley of all 
three. Then he had gamuts Locrian, Hypo-Iastian, Hypo-Phrygian, Hypo- 
olian, and Hypo-Lydian ; Dorian, Ionian, Phrygian, Molian, and Lydian ; Mixo- 
Lydian, Hyper-lonian, Hyper-mixo-Lydian, and Hyper- olian ; with specimensof 
styles Harmatian, Orthian, Trochean, and those of the Polycephalus, and Crodias, 
He at length got so bewildered with the terms of this sort of apocryphal music, 
that he scarcely called any species of modern composition by its received name. 
A madrigal set to pastoral words, he would designate a bucoliasm, an old nurse’s 
lullaby was, in his nomenclature, a nunnia ; a sentimental ballad, a nomion, or 
calycé ; a little merry girl’s ditty was dignified by the title of harpalycé. Then 
he treasured up his MSS. for particular occasions ; the hymenea, or bridal-song ; 
the /ytierse, or harvest ode; the e/iné, or chorus of weavers; the yulé, for the 
wool-carders ; the hymee, for the jolly millers ; the /inos, for a funeral ; the datis, 
for a feast ; and the ya/ema, for a general fast. 

My father ultimately aspired to the composition of a symphony in the pure 
ancient style, for he was a firm adherent to the opinions of Gaffurio, that the 
ancients practised simultaneous harmony, and were acquainted with counterpoint. 
My master the organist thought the contrary, and when my father backed his 
opinions with quotations from the aforesaid Gaffurio and Zarlino, the old choir- 
master opposed the supposition with scraps from Glareanus, Salinas, Bottrigari, 
Artusi, and Cerone. If my father fled to Giovanni Battista Doni, or Zaccharia 
Tevo, he was met by my preceptor with the dicta of Mersennus, Claude Perrault, 
Bontempi, and Kircher: the Abbé Fraguier was floored by the fathers Bougeant 
and Cerceau; Isaac Vossius, by Padre Martini and Marpurg; Stillingfleet, by 
Wallis, Kepler, and Rousseau. My father retained his opinion, and wrote his 
symphony. I may here remark that he laid aside a grand symphony illustrative 
of the harmony of the spheres, not from any doubt of his ability to com- 
plete this great object of his ambition to his own satisfaction, but from a thorough 
certainty that his contemporaries could not appreciate the effects he intended to 
produce. In his symphony, after the manner of the ancients, he adopted as his 
model the Polyodia, with its three-fold divisions, employing only such instruments 
as the Hellenists were acquainted with. Thus his flute passages were all con- 
structed to the scale of the audos, or tibia; the oboe to the syrina, fistula, or 
calumus ; his corni parts fell to the cheras ; his trumpets, trombones, and ser- 
pents were assigned to the lituus, buccina, tuba, and salpine ; he declined the 
use of the violins, violas, or celli; asserting that the only stringed instruments 
known to the ancients were the phorminx, or cithara, the chelys, or testudo, the 
lyra, or fides, and the psalterion. He therefore congregated together every variety 
of harp, Welch, Irish, and English, to the tune of 16, which no doubt gave the 
idea to Mr. Bochsa of employing the said number on an unprecedented scale. of 
magnificence and grandeur, at some of his musical solemnities. 

My father had never in his life instrumented any movement ; and he knew no 
more of the scales, peculiarities, or combinations of particular instruments, than 
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did my master, the organist. When appealed to on the subject, he was accustomed 
to reply, “A great musician has said this branch of the art is not to be learned 
from any book, but by experience” After he had been at work some time on his 
symphony, I observed that a stranger was in the habit of daily calling on him, 
with whom he had long secret communings, I had some misgiving that I had seen 
this gentleman’s face before, but where and when I could not distinctly call to 
mind. At length one evening, when my master was with us, down comes my 
father with a MS. symphony, extending to about 200 pages, and beautifully 
transcribed. Whilst he was explaining to the maestro the subjects, objects, and 
character of the composition, I took a glance at the volume ; but I must honestly 
confess I could not trace in the writing the slightest resemblance to that of my 
indefatigable progenitor, who now pressed his friend to procure him the means of 
getting the work performed. To this the old gentleman readily consented ; ob- 
serving, by the way, that there would be some slight charges for my father to 
defray on the occasion. 

The evening appointed for rehearsal at length arrived. My master was con- 
ductor, and amongst the members of the orchestra, 1 was surprised to see in one 
of the middle rows, the stranger who had so often been closeted with my father 
in his sanctum. I was astonished to find, with the exception of the harps, that 
the orchestra gentlemen employed their usual quota and kinds of instruments 
which my father explained by observing that he had left the whole of the instru- 
mentation toa friend. At first things went off very well, although no person 
intimately acquainted with my father would have given him the credit of com- 
posing what he heard. But about the middle of the first movement there appeared 
some unsteadiness and confusion, which were followed by a dead stop. ‘The con- 
ductor looked at his score; my father looked at the conductor. Neither appeared 
to know what was the cause of the hesitation. My father was summoned to the 
orchestra, on entering which he and the conductor commenced a scene of mutual 
recrimination, which was interrupted by the stranger in the middle row suggesting 
the propriety of referring to the score. My father looked at the mystic page with 
agitated motions; the conductor gazed with deep attention; but both to no 
purpose. At length the stranger, who seemed by the expression of his countenance 
to know more of the matter than either composer or conductor, left his place and 
came down in front of the orchestra. It then appeared that the score had been 
placed on the desk by the librarian upside down, and in the confusion which 
necessarily attended looking up and down at so many lines, this little circumstance 
had escaped attention. The stranger put matters in a train for proceeding, and 
the remainder of my father’s symphony went off with infinite spirit. My father’s 
reputation on its full performance was, notwithstanding the envy of a provincial 
critic, greatly enhanced by the ceremony which had gone under his name ; but it 
proved rather an expensive gratification, as I found in a memorandum in his hand- 
writing, which came into my possession after his decease, the following items 
registered by him as forming the ammount of his outlay. 


Paid Mr. for scoring my symphony at 23d. per page, as £ 8. d. 
by agreement. . . ° . : : : 

Paid Mr. Giovanni Coperario, the librarian, for copying and attend- 
ing to distribute the parts—24 in number é : ° 

Paid the principals, viz. the leader, principal second, violin, viola, 
first contra basso, and wind and brass bands ; : 

Paid the conductor for my share of the expenses of the room, light- 
ing, firing, printing programmes, notices, advertisements, re- 
freshments, &c. . : A ‘ . Fs 

Paid Mr. for conducting, at the rate of 3d. a page, 200 pages 

Paid law expenses attending this charge. é ° ° 

Paid him for such of the band (lipienos) as he said would not play 
for nothing, although I afterwards discovered that they never re- 
ceived anything . : ° . 

Paid Mr. Growler (an extra hand) . : 

Paid for three glasses to the front lamps. 
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At the foot of this curious account I find the following note. 

“JI feel it my duty to leave on record an explanation of some of the above 
items, although as far as relates to myself, indignant memory will preserve them 
in the minutest details, to the day which terminates my mortal career. I dis- 
covered that the item debiting me with my share of the room &c., came to about 
two-thirds of the entire expense of the concert ; though my symphony did not 
occupy more than half an hour in performance, and the concert lasted four hours, 
and consisted of twenty different pieces. 

“With regard to the item for law expences, I have this much to relate. I was 
summoned by my friend for his charges as conductor, which he made at the rate 
of threepence a page, but which 1 declined to pay, as he never read the music, 
or otherwise he must have discovered the score was upside down at the rehearsal. 
He, however, preferred his claim in the Court of Requests, where there are 
three standing professors of knavery, or folly, who dispense what they call justice, 
that is whatever the plaintiff swears to, they implicitly believe. When I stated 
to them my objections to pay Mr. at the rate of threepence a page, on the 
ground that he never looked through the score, although he pretended to be most 
intent upon the matter in hand ; he replied, that his not having studied the score 
was an omission of no importance, as he had just the same labour to undergo as 
the conductor ; for he had beaten through the number of bars which the symphony 
contained ; and as for the time, he took that from the way the band played the 
first three or four of them. Finding the point turn on the number of beats which 
the complainant had made with his baton, I then objected, that he did not beat 
the bars properly ; for when there was any doubt (and heaven knows there was 
enough of it) instead of beating decidedly, and marking the time so that the 
orchestra could understand him, he merely changed his mode of batonizing, and 
betook himself to a sort of rotatory motion, which the gentlemen in the band 
termed beating in a circle. I added that he had swung his baton round and 
round so as to make it impossible to discover whether he was at the head or tail 
of a bar; and had kept on this motion until the trumpets and drums decided the 
thing for him. In answer to this Mr. swore that it was not necessary to 
give the time to the orchestra, at the commencement of the movements, nor was 
it unusual to perform the gyrations I had alluded to; for that he had seen a cele- 
brated conductor, who came down to a grand triennial festival, do the same again 
and again. The owls on the bench asked me what I had to say to that; I must 
admit I was taken quite aback with this answer, and could only say that if any 
respectable member of the profession in the town could corroborate Mr. ——’s 
assertion respecting the celebrated conductor who had been named, that I supposed 
I should be adjudged to pay the demand. The case was thereupon prorogued until 
the following day for more evidence on this point ; when Mr, brought a 
whole host from the orchestra, who one and all swore to the practice my antagonist 
had avouched, and I was condemned to pay debt and costs. This I consider a 
robbery. 

& ie fowaion was an extra hand, brought into the orchestra at my instigation. He 
could not play, but he supplied the critiques on this and similar concerts for our 
weekly Journal; and I was told if I did not employ him he would cut my sym- 
phony into mincemeat. I went to this expense but it was money thrown away ; 
for although he shook hands with me after the performance, and congratulated me 
on my success, declaring that it was as good music as Handel ever wrote,* I found 
in the next week’s paper the most venomous, personal, and scurrilous article 
against me and the reputed offspring of my brain. Amongst other things he said 
I was a plagiarist, an imitator, and wanted the organization of mind essential to a 
musician ; opinions which he affirmed were generally circulated throughout the 
concert room. ‘This assertion I knew to be false ; but I was told to contradict 
him would be a losing game ; so I have contented 9 boil by writing him down a 
rogue in my private diary ; a conclusion which is, I flatter myself, founded on the 
basis of truth. With respect to the breakage of the lamp-glasses, it is necessary 
to mention, that the able conductor had contracted an odd habit of kicking out 





* Mr. Growler appears to have been the prototype of a soi disunt critic of the present day, and 
who treated M. Mendelssohn in a precisely similar manner. 
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his left leg behind him as often as he surmised the commencement of a bar. His 
whole body moved in a see-saw ; he nodded his head, uplifted his arm, and 
threw out his leg in simultaneous concord. During one of these capers, he suc- 
ceeded in smashing (it was supposed for effect), three of the glasses of the front 
lamps; the charge for replacing which I intended to resist, but the remembrance 
of my recent defeat in the (so called) Court of Conscience, induced me to submit 
to this additional imposition.” 
( To be Continued: ) 





MUSIC IN PARIS in 1837 (continued.) 
({Ella’s Musical Sketches, Ms.) 


The facetious and highly popular Rossini, whose witty sallies and satirical double- 
entendres, are everywhere repeated by his admirers, quitted France on the day of 
my arrival for a sojourn at Bologna, where resides, in his own language—Lillus- 
trissimo e carissimo Padre del Gran Maestro. Madame Colbran Rossini is also at 
Bologna, having some time ago quitted both Paris and her husband ; the latter, 
no longer charmed by the beauty or talent of his cara sposa, is said to have neg- 
lected the moral duties of husband towards wife; but, as in such cases —- 
there is much diversity of opinion. More recently, I find that Rossini is legally 
divorced ; but report does not state that he has returned, to his once beloved, the 
seven thousand golden coins which on the marriage day gladdened the sight of the 
then comparatively poverty stricken son of the Nine! The extreme filial piety of 
Rossini towards his aged parent is spoken of in terms of the highest admiration by 
Lablache, Tamburini, and others who are best acquainted with his private life: 
it is a redeeming trait in his character, and this virtue, I am happy to say, is also 
not rare in the families of foreign artists, especially Italian, What can be more 
commendable than the conduct of Rubini, whom nothing would induce to forego 
the pleasure of an annual visit to Italy to see his venerable father participating in 
the enjoyment of a handsome annuity awarded to him from the purse of his dutiful 
and talented son? Rossini has fixed his permanent residence in Paris, and enjoys 
every possible distinction that could be conferred on him by government: his box 
at the Italian Opera is nightly graced with the sparkling eyes of a pretty brunette, 
Madame P——, ‘il caro agetto del suo cuore.” ‘The personal charms of this 
lady prove the constancy of 11 Maestro to those attractions which captivated him 
in the choice of his wife, although I can imagine the latter, in her youth, to have 
been the handsomest of the two. The little furore which Colbran created on her 
visit to London was no doubt a source of annoyance to her husband ; but the truth 
is, that he alone appeared the only person unwilling to acknowledge that her voice, 
like her beauty, was passte ; nor did he once avail himself of his invitation to the 
Philharmonic concerts, because the directors chose not to offer his wife an engage- 
ment! The lady who now usurps the marital rights of Colbran is said to exert 
great influence over the libertine ; and in troth I think it no slight token of Ros- 
sini’s esteem for the dearest object on earth when he condescends to compose a 
new piece of music: his last effusion I heard sung by Madame, who informed me 
that she saw it written on the eve of his departure, expressly for her ; nor was she 
a little flattered by its possession. ‘The music of this “ Partenza” consisted of a 
flowing cantabile, neither intense in expression, nor strikingly new, nor seemingly 
so aptly illustrative of his parting, on this occasion, being such sweet sorrow: the 
fortuitous melodist in his youth, under similar circumstances, is said to have been 
inspired with some of his happiest ideas. Rossini, whose reputation is more 
rcpandue than that of any other living musician, is assailed with all the flattering 
encomiums, which French ladies, above all, indulge in when expressing their admi- 
ration of talent, and to which the indolent and satiated Maestro sometimes ungal- 
lantly turns a deaf ear. ‘“ My dear Maestro,” said on one occasion the Duchess of 
L » “do let us have another opera from your prolific pen,” to which Rossini 
replied, “‘ The Parisians are already well supplied by Mdlle Berton, Meyerbeer, 
and Mdlle Paget.” The bad taste in placing the name of the composer of Robert 
le Diable between those of two ladies, whose compositions seldom soar beyond the 
merit of sentimental romance, was scarcely to be expected from Rossini, who can 
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so well afford to be liberal to a rival. The dolce far niente life of the waggish 
Maestro gives us little hope of any laborious production emanating from the source 
which so bountifully supplied the Italian Theatre in his earlier days, and the only 
compositions published since his “ Guillaume Tell” are twelve songs and duets, 
the property of Willis, the music seller. Two or three of this collection are 
extremely popular from being so often and well sung at our public and private 
concerts by Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache. A “ Tarantella” especially, is one 
of the most exquisite melodies I ever heard ; it has all the characteristics of the 
old Neapolitan tunes without a shadow of plagiarism. There is much elegance of 
melody in a duet for tenor and soprano ; also in a duet for a tenor and bass, with 
a sprinkling of delicious harmony in the accompaniment: the others are seldom 
sung in public. These detached compositions were hawked half over London 
before they were purchased! Did the wily suspicion of the music sellers imagine 
these original MSS, to be “old friends with new faces?” Such a thought no 
doubt flashed across their brain ; nor without cause, for it is a known fact that the 
indolent and money-loving Maestro during one Carnival undertook to write two 
new operas, and palmed on the unwary manager, as original music, the half of 
one already performing in a neighbouring town! An anecdote was told me by 
Lablache which perfectly corresponds to the stories current of the former habits of 
Rossini in leaving to the last moment his compesitions unfinished. The copyist 
of the theatre resided on the first, the manager on the second, the Maestro on the 
third floor of the same house. (By the bye, in England, the situation of each of 
‘ the three lodgers would be reversed !) 

The time was fast approaching for the opening of the Carnival, and Rossini, as 
usual, had not begun a note of his new promised Opera! In a supplicating tone, 
the manager, requested the Maestro to commence his labors, but Rossini unheeded 
the urgency of the occasion. At length he dispatched to the floor beneath the 
introduction of his grand opera, the manager with a smilling look of approval sent 
it below to the copyist. The latter, next day, was requested to return the MS. to 
Rossini, for the avowed purpose of making alterations. The introduction was 
again sent to the floor beneath, with an additional movement christened “ Gran 
Scena per lo Soprano,” forthwith the delighted manager conveyed it to the copyist, 
and with slight alterations Rossini repeated this trick until it was ultimately 
entitled “ Finale del Primo Atto.” ‘The manager now had a personal interview 
with the copyist to appoint rehearsals, when to his great mortification, he was 
apprised of the folly of his pretensions to scan the merits of new compositions 
without knowing a note of music, to the infinite amusement of the Gran Maestro 
and his companions in the secret. 

Before I quit the subject of my present notice, I shall briefly take a retrospective 
view of his professional labors during the nine years he has remained in Paris. 

The presence of Rossini in a city so famed for its dramatic productions, soon 
attracted the notice of the directors of the Grand National Opera who are always 
ambitious to employ the most distinguished composers. The first composition 
which Rossini produced was “ Le Compte Ory,” a petite opera in two acts, con- 
sisting of original music; the songs, written in his florid style, are the least 
striking, but a Serenade and a few Bacchanalian Chorusses are full of character, 
and immensely effective ; the second opera was an adaptation of the Italian 
original of Mose in Egitto represented as a sacred drama, with a new introduction, 
finale, songs, dances, chorusses, and preghiera of thanksgiving after the passage of 
the red sea ; a more efficient performance I never witnessed than this new version 
of Mose, and I would rather endure the nasal twang of the French singing in 
admiration of their excellence in executing the concerted music with their fine 
chorus and band at the Academie de Musique, than sit out the unequal perform 
ance of our Italian Company with the original music. 

Of the manner in which operas are here produced, I shall have occasion here- 
after to speak more at large ; suffice it for the present to say that justice, in every 
respect, is done to the composer, without regard to time, trouble, or expence ; the 
monopoly of Rossini’s music at the two first lyrical theatres in France created 
symptoms of jealousy amongst the native composers, nor was it long before the 
press in a truly patriotic spirit tauntingly accused government of supporting a 
national theatre in which only were produced adaptations of stale operas to the 
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total neglect of native composers, and others, with original works, nor did Rossini 
escape personal attacks on his reported capacity to compose an entirely new opera. 

Whether stimulated by the accusation of his having “ written himself out ;” or 
excited by the jealousy of Auber’s subsequent success with his “ Muetto de 
Portici,” or tempted by the liberal offers of the directors, the Maestro, in right 
earnest tackled to and soon convinced the world, by the productionof his “ Guillaume 
Tell,” that the mine had yet some precious ore, more massive, more brilliant than 
all it had hitherto yielded. 

The triumphant success of this “Chef D’ceuvre” secured the favour of all 
classes of musicians, and now Rossini reposes in a quiet life of luxurious idleness, 
cracking his jokes, hoarding up his money, and liberally encouraging the efforts of 
the numerous tribe of imitators who follow, at an immeasurable distance in his 
train. 





REVIEWS. 


Schiller’s Lay of the Bell, set to music by A. Romberg. Novetto. 
Another edition, Ewer snp Co. 


“ The Lay of the Bell” is perhaps the most original and beautiful lyric of all 
Schiller’s poems. Mr. Dodd in alluding to this production, observes “ The casting 
of a bell is in Germany an event of solemnity and rejoicing. In the neighbourhood 
of the Hartz and other mining districts, you read formal announcements in the 
newspapers from bell founders, that at a given time and spot a casting is to take 
place, to which they invite all their friends. An entertainment out of doors is 
prepared, and held with much festivity. Schiller in a few short stanzas forming 
a sort of chorus, describes the whole process of melting, casting, and the cooling 
of the bell, with a technical truth and felicity of diction, of which the sharp sono- 
rous rhymes and expressive epithets, constantly form an echo to the sense. Between 
these technical processes he breaks forth into the most beautiful episodaic pictures 
of the various scenes of life with which the sounds of the bell are connected.” 
Some very curious and interesting information relative to English habits and 
customs on the casting and christening of the bell have recently appeared in our 
pages. 

It is no ordinary task that the translator of Schiller’s unequalled lyric has to 
perform. To render a beautiful poem into another language, to imitate its melody 
—preserve its spirit and sentiment, require much poetical taste and practice. But 
when, as in the present instance, we find familiar scenes, simple and technical 
processes, clothed in rich and gorgeous language, which perhaps only the strength, 
beauty, and variety of the German could display ; that it has been married to 
immortal music, and that the translator is therefore bound down to a strict con- 
formity of metre, cadence, and expression, descending almost to a similar colloca- 
tion of the words, the difficulty is increased in a tenfold degree. The translator 
has succeeded admirably in his attempt. ‘The double rhymes which so enrich and 
vary the German original, are closely and cleverly imitated : he becomes animated 
with the progress of the work, the spirited and the pathetic are well maintained, 
and the close of the lay is not only elegantly, but very finely rendered. 

What can we, or need we, say respecting the music? Has not Sphor affirmed 
that he would ‘set that poem to music, but it is already too well done!” ‘Those 
who have heard it will love to hear it again—those who have not, are unacquainted 
with the genius of Andreas Romberg. 

The present edition is in every respect a delightful one. The title page displays 
a splendid illustration by M. Retzsch, beautifully engraved by Mr. Humphries. 
The arrangement is clear and musicianlike, whilst the words and the music are 
stamped in as bold and striking a type as we have ever seen. We know not who 
may be the translator, but although he has made a daring and adventurous attempt, 
he has been no less successful. 

Of the edition published by Ewer and Co. we must speak in equal terms of 
commendation. The translation is more true to the original—more faithful a tran- 
script of the literal meaning of the poet, but it does not exhibit the freedom and 
elegance of the other edition. In all other respects it has an equal claim upon the 
patronage of the musical public, and there is ample room for both. 
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Six preludes and Fugues composed by F, Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Mort anp Lavenv. 

Another work from the prolific mind of the great German. Taking into con- 
sideration the extraordinary rapidity with which his compositions follow each 
other, it seems incomprehensible that so much originality should accompany his 
efforts. Had Mendelssohn only sent forth one or two specimens of beauty or 
sublimity, doubts might have been raised respecting the strength of his genius— 
the extent of his acquirements ; but not having yet seen a page of his composition 
which does not display something either to delight or surprise; we venture to 
surmise his good natured revilers are getting somewhat less sceptical on this score, 
and may, we charitably hope, get less venomous in their lucubrations. 

Melody is the soul of music, peculiarly so of the fugue ; and in these produc- 
tions we find it pervading every line. The composer is imbued with the very 
essence of Sebastian Bach—his simple themes flow out into a multitude of melo- 
dies, accumulating, progressing, and leading onward to one grand union, directed 
by all the luxuriance and prodigality of inexhaustible fancy, and with all the ease 
and well trained thought of the profound and accomplished scholar. "The medio- 
cre, the trite, have no place in his mind: he rejects the dross and refines the ore, 
apparently unconscious that he is effecting anything extraordinary. The fugues 
in E minor and B minor are the most learned—the most logically interwoven which 
we have seen from Mendelssohn’s pen: that in A flat is dignified in the extreme, 
and those in D and B flat sparkling and brilliant. ‘The preludes display an equally 
creative power. ‘hose in A flat and F minor have all the voluptuous and melan- 
choly sentimient of Mozart about them. We recommend the publishers to vend 
each prelude and fugue separate. They have only to be heard to become estab- 
lished favourites with our organists, and all pianoforte players in the old style. 





METROPOLITAN CONCERTS. 


Tue first Promenade Concert, in imitation of those now thriving at Paris, 
takes places this evening at the Colosseum. We fear that as long as musical resi- 
dents of London can get good and cheap musical entertainment at our national 
theatres, there is but little chance of finding audiences to pay half-a-crown to hear 
merely overtures, quadrilles, and galops, however well executed. We are not 
quite such sensualists in music as our excitable neighbours, and although music is 
not so generally diffused by means of cheap education in London as in Paris, yet 
there is sufficient love of the intellectual order of compositions amongst the mass 
to support an institution which all France, at present, cannot boast of anything, in 
magnitude and excellence, at all approaching it—we allude to the sacred musical 
performance at Exeter Hall with a choir of five hundred vocalists. 


Britis Mvsictans—On Monday the first performance of the season (being 
the fourth) took place, and was well attended, The concert commenced with a 
symphony in F minor, by W. L. Phillips who conducted it ; the first movement 
of which is very spirited, but it wants repose ; the andante is.elegant, and the 
minuet playful and lively. he finale is a /a Haydn, and none the worse for 
that ; there is a fugata introduced with considerable effect, and the whole com- 
position does Mr. Phillips credit. Mr. Salaman performed a brilliant fantasia 
on the pianoforte, arranged by himself, on subjects taken from Balfe’s opera, 
“ The Maid of Artois.” G,A. Macfarren’s overture to Chevy Chase was encored. 
W. S. Bennett's very clever overture to Parasina opened the second act, and a 
MS. overture, by Graves closed the performance. The vocal portion consisted of 
Attwood’s beautiful glee, ‘In this fair vale,” sung by Miss Bruce, Master Mac- 
farren, Messrs. Harrison, Ferrari, and Beale. : 

Miss Bruce sang a ballad by H. Graves, and a recitative and air, from the late 
Mr. Russell’s Oratorio of Job ; but neither made any deep impression on the com- 
pany. Mr. Allen sung his own pretty ballad, “I first loved thee,” very sweetly, 
the orchestral accompaniments to which are exceedingly effective. 

The second act consisted of a selection from Rooke’s very clever opera, 
“ Amilie,” sung by the original vocalists, and of whom, as well as of the music, 
we have already recorded our favourable opinion, Mr, E.W. Thomas led a nume- 
rous band, and Mr. J. H. Griesbach conducted. 
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PROVINCIALS, 


Manouester.—Mr. Edward Taylor is delivering a course of Lectures on 
English vocal harmony, in the theatre of the Mechanics Institution in this town, 
The first lecture took place on the evening of Monday week, and was numerously 
attended. 

Macotesrietp.—Mr, Johnson's concert took place a few days since, and was 
superior to anything of the kind ever before given in this town. Miss Birch, who 
first appeared here about two years ago, and was at that time most favourably 
received, was the principal vocalist: her voice has attained great volume and 
roundness, her execution distinct and rapid, her shake neat and close, and the lady 
is unquestionably a distinguished ornament to the profession. She was encored 
in Bohm’s song, which gave an opportunity for the accompanists to rectify several 
blunders committed the first time through some mistake in the instrumental parts. 
Mr. Richardson, whose performance met with great applause, played Nicholson’s 
Nel cor piu and Rule Brittania, the latter was encored. Mr. Goodban’s solo on 
the violincello was admirably performed. Mr. Richards played a violin concerto 
by De Beriot in a masterly manner, and Mr. Johnson a fantasia of Kalkbrenner’s 
with much smoothness and brilliancy. Perhaps the greatest treat of the evening 
was a trio of the lamented Hummell for piano forte, violin and violincello. The 
performance was highly creditable to the pupils of the academy. 

Batu.—Madame Dulcken’s performance at the Grand Subscription Concert at 
Bath created quite a sensation. Our Bath contemporaries speak of her perform- 
ance in the following terms.—“ What are we to say of Madame Dulcken? the 
highest encomiums our metropolitan contemporaries have bestowed fall short of the 
opinion we wish to express of this lady’s magnificent performance. Weber’s 
concert Stiick was a most felicitous choice, as it affords ample opportunity to 
exhibit her extraordinary musical powers, whilst it belongs to that high order of 
composition, calling into action the deepest feeling and pathos, which none but a 
genius like Madame Dulcken’s can impart. In Thalberg’s Russian airs we would 


not have exchanged performers for the great author himself; even in physical 
strength she appeared equal to him, and when we remembered it was a lady per- 
forming, our astonishment was unequalled.” 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL WORLD, 


Pray, Mr. Editor, can you give me any authentic information as to the 
names of the professional ladies and gentlemen who are to appear at the Vocal 
Concerts this season, and which commence on the 15th of this month, no announce- 
ment of names has as yet taken place, and rumour having a busy tongue, it is 
currently reported that several of the most valuable have withdrawn themselves. 

I trust Mr. Editor there is no underhand work, and that should you discover 
any delinquency, you will not fail to apply the lash of your castigating pen when 
it may be needed. 

I am Sir, your obedient Servant, 
An Oxp Susscriper To THE Vocat Concerts, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


Sm,—On Thursday, Dec. 21, myself and a friend went to attend a concert in 
the Argyle Rooms, given by some American minstrels. Before we bought the 
tickets, we asked the person who received the money how long the performance 
would last: he said two hours. What then was our surprise (in many cases it 
would have been a disappointment also) upon finding that the concert was over in 
Jifty minutes ! one hour and ten minutes less than the time’stated to us: and 
which the man to whom we spoke (the same who had received the money) did 
not attempt to deny. Ali the pieces were played that were put down in the pro- 
gramme, therefore nothing can’ be said by way of excuse, that either of the per- 
formers were ill, and that consequently the performance was obliged to. be 
curtailed. 

An Exposer or Humsue, 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


Musicat Lecture.—On Tuesday evening an excellent lecture on the subject 
of sacred music was delivered by Mr. H. J. Gauntlett at the Music Hall, Store 
Street, Bedford Square. Miss Birch, Masters Coward, and two other young 
gentlemen of the Westminister Choir, Messrs. Hawkins, Francis, Horncastle, 
Bradbury, and Atkins, formed the vocal choir for the illustrations. The subject 
of the lecturer's address was the state of sacred music at the time of the Protestant 
Reformation: the influence of that epoch on the art: with its modifications and 
subsequent changes to the death of Dr. Boyce. The compositions of Tye and 
Gibbons, Purcel and Croft, Nares and Boyce, were rendered additionally pleasin 
by the introduction of some fine oratorio songs by Handel, Crotch, &c. &c., whic 
were beautifully sung. The room was well attended, and the lecture was highly 
applauded. Mr. Turle presided at the organ: his accompaniment of church music 
is the acme of perfection. 


Tua.Bere has been so successful in Ireland that he has postponed his visit to 
Scotland for a week ; Calcraft has engaged him on very advantageous terms, to 
perform three times this week, at the Theatre Royal, Dublin. Thalberg will 
return to London by the latter end of this month, in order to perform at his friend 
Mori's first classical concert ; after that he will go to Paris, and after passing a 
short time with his friends in Germany, he will proceed to Russia. 

A celebrated pianist, of the name of Anselt, isexpected in London in the course 
of the ensuing season, as well as Listz, whose performance here, as a youth, some 
sixteen years ago, created so much interest.— Morning Post. 


Roya Sociery or Musictans.—This excellent society has been established one 
hundred years ; to commemorate which, it is intended to give a splendid festival 
in the course of the spring, consisting of a dinner, to which ladies will be invited, 
and a performance of vocal and instrumental music, by professors of the first 
eminence ; on which occasion Lord Burghersh will preside. At a general meeting 
of the members (who consist of about two hundred), it was resolved to place the 
name of Mr. Braham on the list of Honorary Life Subscribers, as a small return 
for the valuable services which he has rendered to the Institution, by singing gra- 
tuitously in Handel’s Messiah, which is performed annually for its benefit, by the 
singers and band belonging to the Ancient Concerts, under the patronage of the 
royal and noble Directors. Donations were presented to some of the most aged 
claimants on the fund, also to several indigent individuals connected with the 
musical profession, but not belonging to the society ; among whom was Mariotti, 
the trombone player, who is upwards of fourscore years of age. Mr W. Dance, 
who presided at the meeting, is also an octogenarian, and has been a most active 
and worthy member of the society for sixty years. Mr. Parry was re-elected Honor- 
ary Treasurer; also Mr. Wood and Mr. Watts, Secretary and Collector. It will 
give our readers some idea of the value of this society when we state that the sum 
of £2557. 15s, 10d. was appropriated, in the course of the past year, to the chari- 
table purposes for which it was founded in 1738 ; and there are now on its books, 
depending chiefly on its funds for their support, nine members, thirty-seven 
widows, besides a number of children ; so that the society deserves the best sup- 
port of the lovers of harmony. 

Roya Acapemy or Music.—On Monday the 18th ult., the competition for the 
King’s Scholarships took place when, after an examination of the numerous can- 
didates’ Frederick Bowen Jewson and Miss Dolby, Students of the Academy, 
were elected. Mr. Jewson has been for the last three years at the Academy and 
is a pupil of Cipriani Potter. Five of the seven Professors voted for him, and 
the other two recommended him. Miss Bendixen had an equal number of votes 
with Miss Dolby, but the Professors assigned the post of honour to the latter 
young lady, who possesses a good voice and the qualifications to become a first 
rate singer. Several of the candidates evinced.so much talent that they have been 
admitted into the Academy on advantageous terms. The examiners were Pro- 
fessors Cipriani Potter, principal of the Academy, Sir George Smart, T, Attwood, 
C. Lucas, J. Goss, — Elliot, and F. Cramer. 


[ Want of space prevents the insertion of many articles this week. ] 
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Weexty List or New Pus.ications. 


PIANO-FORTE. 
Czerny (C.) Variations, ‘‘ brillantes sur 
le valse Jes etoiles d’amour de Strauss” Cocks 
Gems a la Barnett. The Evening 


Drum, arranged as a Divertimento by 
A Deveaux ssevssesees Seveceees 
Duvernay’s Ist Set of. Quadrill » ar- 
ranged as Duets, py Sutton 
anged by E. 
Z. 


. LEE 


Sacred Melodie: 
J. Westrop 5 
Voigt (A.) Ronds ona 
bian Air 
J. Smith. Bluettes Amu: BANTES..0.00008 
J. E. Weekes Les Belles Devonie 
Quadrilles.......... 
S. Bryan. La Belle € ‘Jara, introduction 
Rondo and Quatrille.......+ 
Vive la Dance, No. 5, New. country 
Dances and Waltzes, with Figures...... Ditto 
Overture to ‘* Anacreon” with ac 
niments, by D. Breymer... 
Donnizettis Lucia di Lam 
Select airs — by E. Perry, in 3 
Books......04 soos MORT 
The Royal 'B: unquet ‘Qua: irilles, the airs 
selected from Rossini’s Les soirées 
musicales, &¢c.. to which is added 
three of Straus’s Waltzes, arranged 
for the Pianofor'e, and delicated to 
the Lady Montefiore, by S. Jacobs... WILLIs 
Sacred offerings. No. 4, containing— 
* Angels ever Bright and Fair,” 
«* Through all the changing,” Lord 
remember David,” “ The Sicilian 
Mariner’s Hymn,” ‘ There isa land 
Of pure delight” ....s..ee-e-e -FAULKNER 
C. Czerny. Souvenir Theatral, Nos. 
19, 20, 21. Three fantasies from Pa- 


rasina 


METZLER 








VOCAL, 

E. Masson. The Athol gathering, Jaco- 

bite Song.. dee Monro 
B. Lutzen. The meeting, ‘or And do 

we really meet again.. «Ditto 
J.P. Knight. To-day the boy i in ‘youth- 

ful glee .. . WARNE 
5 P. Knight. “Oh! would ‘% were ‘upon 

the deck eo Mort 
** The clever woman,” by ‘the Hon. G. 

F. Berkeleys s.ssssesssessserereetesssesesees LONSDALE 
© A happy new year to the Queen.” 

words by Chorley, the music by J. Z. 

Hermand Morr 
**L’Amor suo mi fé beata,” Cavatina 

from Donnizettis, Roberto Devereux 

(Conte D’ Essex)... coscanenndendensssdthents .» Morr 
«« Music’s soft measure,” in the burletta 

of “ Wanted a Brigand,” to the air of 

the Cachuca 








CHAPPELL 





FOREIGN VOCAL. 
Donizetti ‘* Dacche tornasti ahi Misera,” 
duet in the opera of Roberto Devereux CHAPPEL 
Donizetti. Aria from Roberto Deve- 
reux Mort 
Donizetti. ‘ L’amor suo mi fe beata,” 
Aria from Roberto Devereaux......... DITTO 
ARP AND PIANO. 
‘* Les Seeurs,” Quadrilles by W. H. Steil FAULKNER 
Overture to ‘* Anacreon” arranged Bs! 
Bruguier... erccseceveccrcss Be he PURDAT 
Labane. Duet on favourite subject 
from the Postillion 
FLUTE. 
Berbiguier. Three grand duets in the 
flat keys, op. 47 and 61....... seeeeeee sneees COCKS 
GUITAR. 
12 Sacred Gems by Rhoda Wybrow, and 
12 gems by Miss Wybrow....s+eeesee0s W YBROW 





‘CHAPPELL 











ACRED AND ORGAN MUSIC, 
By H. J. GAUNTLETT. 

The Chorals of the Protestant Church, a Ma- 
nual of National Psalmody, arranged for four 
voices, with an accompaniment for the organ or 
piano-forte, by H. J. Gauntlett. 

This work will be completed in 12 Numbers, 
each price 2s. It is beautifully engraved, each 
tune to words which have been selected from the 
Hymn-Books generally in use in the Establishment 
and other Protestant places of worship, It will 
contain all the approved melodies, newly arranged, 
together with many original tunes, services, 
chants, &c. &e. 


The Choral and Instrumental Fugues of Louis 


Beethoven, arranged for the organ, by H. 
Gauntlett. 

No. 1. Grand Fugue in B flat. 

No. 2. Grand Fugue in D. 

The fugue in -B flat, from the Missa in D, is 
perhaps the most learned composition which has 
appeared since the days of Sebastian Bach. This 
is the only arrangement for the organ. 

The Choral Fugues of M. L.C. Z. S. aan, 
arranged for the organ or pianoforte, by H. J. 
Gauntlett. Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 are engraved. 

Also Spohr’s Overture to the Last Judgment, 
arranged for the organ. ‘‘ The heavens are 
telling,” ditto ditto. 

Cramer, Addison, and Beale, 201, Regent Street. 





ZEOLOPHON. 
(ADMISSION WITHOUT CHARGE.) 


Dp ° R 
VERT URE, ‘Don Giovanni.’— 
Air, ‘ Ev’ry valley’— March heroique.— 

* The marv'llous works ’—Set di Qua- 
ripe,’ with variations.—Four 
new Ballads. —Two Waltzes. —‘ God save the 
Queen,’ with variations. The above selection is 
now performing every Wednesday and Saturday, 
at the Rooms of the Patentee, J. F, Myers, 23a, 
Albemarle-street, commencing at three o’clock. 

N. B.° An assortment of this beautiful domestic 
instrument always on sale, 


Chorus, 
drilles. — ‘ Cherry 





TO PROFESSORS OF MUSIC. 
GENTLEMAN having an ex- 


A tensive connexion in one of the most fashion- 
able neighbourhoods in the West of England, is 
desirous of removing to London, or its Vicinity, 
and therefore would be glad either to dispose of his 
practice, or enlarge connexious with any gentleman 
of talent whose professional engagements may be 
similar, and who may wish to reside in the country. 

Address by letter (post paid) to A. M., Wessel] & 
Co. 6, Frith Street, Soho. 


A GOOD SHAKE FOR 3s. ! 
BSERVATIONS ON THE 


VOCAL SHAKE, with ———_ and Ex- 
ercises for obtaining that ind 
written and inscribed to her friend and oan, Mrs. 
Serle, (late Miss Cecilia Novello) by Mrs. Blaine 
Hunt, Professor of Singing. Price 3s. 

Mrs. Hunt’s terms for singing and address may 
be obtained at the Publisher's. 
J. Alfred Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho. 


TO VOCAL SOCIETIES. 
te CHILLER’S Song of the BELL, 


a Cantate, composed by Andreas Romberg. 

Piano Forte and voice, 12s, 

Chorus Parts, 4s. 

Score, 18s. 

Orchestra Parts, 10s. Gd. 

ORPHEUS, a Collection of German Glees 
with English Words, in separate Parts. 

No. 1 to 5, eontaining each, Six and Seven Glees, 
at 5s. per No. 

O’er Moor and Mountain, a Duet for 2 Trebles, 
or Treble and Tenor, by C. Kreutzer. 

Gems of German Son »—Book I. contains Eight 
Songs by Weber, Schubert, and others, with En- 
glish Werds. Price 5s. 

Humel’s Waltz and pe ange a la Viennoise, 2s, 

Strauss’s Cachucha Gallopp, 1s, 

Just Published by J, J. EWER & CO., Bow 
Churehi-yard, 
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EW FLUTE MUSIC. 
TWELVE SOLOS, composed on the 
following Melodies, by T. CLinton, each Is 6d. 

1. Tyrol qui m’as vu naitre. 2. French Ro- 
mance. 3. Il faut Youblier. 4. Le Retour de la 
Tyrolienne. 5. Tema, by Beethoven. 6. Aus- 
trian Waltz. 7. Air from Nima. 8 Tyrolean 
Melody. 9. Sly Patrick. 10, Les Souvenirs du 
Rays. 11. Le Chevrier de la Montague, 12. Swiss 
flelody. 


Twelve Solos, with Accompaniment for the Pi- 
anoforte, on the same Melodies, price 2s. 6. each. 

The French National March, ‘* La Parisienne,” 
by Camus, 2s.64. Tulou’s Recreation, Op. 63, 4s. 
The favourite Airs in ‘* Der Freyschutz,” by P. 
Ernst, 5s. 

FLUTE AND PIANOFORT. 

Adagio and Polonoise, ded. to the Baron de 

Lagos, by J. M. Ribas, 8s. 
EUTERPE’S GIFT. 

A Collection of Favourite Pieces, for Flute and 
Pianoforte, by the most esteemed Authors ; 
containing — 

No. 1. Fantasia, from “‘ Der Freyschutz.” Ber- 
biguier, 4s.—2. Original Theme, with vars. 
Dressler, 3s, Gd.—3, Fantasia, “11 Barbiere.” 
Walckiers, 6s.—4. Fantasia. Furstenau, 3s.—5. 
Twenty-seventh Fantasia, Op. 104. Weiss, 4s.— 
6. Guarda un poco, with vars. A. Farrenc., 4s. 6d. 
—7 Non piu mesta, with vars. Tulou, 4s 6d.— 
8 Grand Duet eoncertante. F. Kuhlau, 5s.— 
9. Grand Polonoise, composcd by C. Keller, 4s.— 
10, Fantasia. T. Bucher, 5s—11. Fantasia, Op, 
40. Weidner, 53s.—12. Eighth Fantasia. Ribas, 6s, 

*,* This Collection may be had, handsomely 
bound, 2/. 2s. 

Two Flutes and Piaroforte.—Trio, for twoF lutes 
and Pianoforte. S. Wesley, 7s. 

In the Press.-J. M, Ribas’s Seale for the Flute. 


London: J. Alfred Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho, 


NEW MUSIC. 


Just Published, the following popular Songs — 

* Queen of the blue and mighty sea,” by Edward 
J. Loder. ‘* Forget me not,” by Bellini. ‘* A 
wanderer,” by J. Litolff That thou art lovely,” 
by ditto. ‘* Those merry peals,” by James 
McCalla. ‘* O bury me not,” by H. EF. Clement. 
Variations of Louis Young’s dream, by M. Phipps 
and the Christmas piece, a comic song, and all the 
music from the various new operas. Also a large 
assortment of new music, by the best masters, at a 
great reduction. A new comic song, the Queen’s 
visit to the City. written by J. Bruton. 

The public is respectfully requested to ask for 
the one written by Bruton, as there are several 
inferior editions. 

H.« Tolkien, 28, King William Street, London 

Bridge 








Now ready, Sixth Edition of the 


NFANT’S PRAYER. 
Vincent NoveLLo.——Published by J. A. 
Novello. 69, Dean Street, Soho, and may be had 
by the same Composer, 
Address, to Prince —— oes 
Birthday Song .....000 sees - 
Concealed Love, sung by Mr. Vaughan otedes 
Concealed Love, sung by Miss Clara Nove ilo 
(2d edition) 
Doubt not my love, sung by Miss Novello 
(2d edition) 
Infant’s Prayer (6th edition) sung by Mrs. 
Knyvett, Mad. Stockhausen, and Miss 
Clara Novello 
Sterne’s Maria, sung by Miss Cawse .. diets 
The Separation 
When lovely sounds (5th edition) sung by 
Miss Clara Novello ... ee eves 
J. A. Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho. 

















Just Published. 


CHERUBINI’S Third Mass, 

@ written for the Coronation of Charles IL. of 

F rance, adapted for the full score for the Organ or 
Pianoforte, y Haydn Corri, price 18s. 

J. Alfred Novelio, 69, Dean Street; Soho, London. 





USIC IN PARTS, FOR 
CHORAL SOCIETIES, 
Oratorio of ** St. PAUL,” by Mendelssohn. 

P. F. Score, 32s., Voice Parts, 5s. each part. 
Ist and 2nd Voilin Parts, 10s each, Viola and Bass 
Parts, 9s each, Wind Parts, 32s.—Mozart’s Mass, 
No. 1, 85. Instrnmental, 8s. Vocal, 8s. Mozart's 
Mass, No. 9, 7s. 6d. Instrumental, 5s Vocal, 4s. 
Mozart’s Mass, No. 12, 16s. Instrumental, 16s. 
Voice Parts, 14s. Mozart’s Requiem, No. 15, 12s. 
Instrumental, 21s. Vocal Parts, 10s. Mozart's 
Requiem Brevis, No. 18, 8s. Instrumental, 7s. 6d. 
Voice Parts, 4s. Mozart’s Motetts, Vocal and In- 
strumental Parts, at 3d. per page. No. 1. Splen- 
dente te Deus, 5s ; 2. Ne pulvis, 5s.; 3 Deus tibi 
laus, 58; 4. Alma Dei Creatoris, Bas 5. Amavit 
eum, 3s. 6d.; 6 Beatus vir, 5s.; 7. Quis te com- 
prehendat, 3s. 6i.; 8. Sancta Maria, 3s. 6d.; 9, 
Sancti et Justi, 5s —Novello’s Sanctus et Bene- 
dictus in F, 3s. 64. Instrumental and Vocal Parts. 
3d. per page. Novello’s Hear me, O Lord, 2s 6d. 
Instrumental and Voeal Parts, 3d. per page. 
No. 1 Vocal Works of A, Romberg. ‘“ Transient 
and the Eternal,” 5s. Instrumental Parts, 
6s. Vocal ditto, 4s. No. 2 Vocal Works of 
A. Romberg. ‘* Te Deum,” 4s. Instrumental, 7s. 
6d. Vocal Parts, Latin and English, 3s. No. 3 
Vocal Works of A. Romberg. ‘“* Lay of the Bell,’ 
12s. Vocal and Orch. Parts. Instrumental, 7s. 6d. 
Vocal Parts, Latin or English, 3s.—Haydn’s Mass, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 16s. each. Instrumental, 12s, 
Separate vocal parts to all these. og 8 “|. 
Insane et vane, 3s. 6d4.—Huminel’s Mass, No. 1, 
in B flat, 12s. Instrumental Parts, 12s. Voeal 
Parts—Hummel’s Mass, No 2, in E flat, 12s, 
Instrumental Parts, 12s. Vocal Parts, 12s. Hum- 
mel’s ‘* Alma Virgo,” 33. 6d. Hummel’s * Quod 
in orbe,” 33. 6d.—Beethoven’s Mass, in C, 12s. 
Instrumental, 18s Vocal Parts, 14s. Sanctus and 
Benedictus, separate from above, 4s. Parts of 


ditto. 
J. A. Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho. 


Bw ow ORKS BY FELIX 
MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 
The celebrated ‘*‘ Lieder ohne Worte,” origi- 
nal Melodies for the Piano-forte, areca 
1 and 3, each 
*,* In addition to the extreme beaut 
and originality of these Melodies, they iy 
be Fee eminently useful as studies for 
the 
Three Preludes and Fugues for the Organ, 
with pedals obligato, each 
ST. PAUL. 
The whole of the Oratorio of ‘* St. Paul,” 
with English words, with an accompani- 
ment arranged by the Composer ...ccweee 3% 
The separate Vocal Parts to all the Cho- 
russes Of St. Paul, CACN .sseccscccoccorcescer cores 
The separate String Parts for an Orchestra 
of the whole Oratorio, Overture, Recita- 
tives, Songs, and Chorusses, in St. Paul... 38 
The Wind Parts to ditto dittO.......cceccceeee BE 
The Full Score of the Oratorio, with English 
ANd German WOTKS seesssrseecesccssercssceseeseeee BO 
All the favourite pieces — printed singly, from 





oe rrr 


St 
Vortrait of Felix Po mie ar re 
India proofs, size Of Music «00+ p 


Works in the Press 
A Second Coneerto in D for the Piano-forte, 
composed for and performed at the late 
Birmingham Festival (and dedicated to 
Mrs Anderson) by the author, Op. 40. 
N.B. This work will be published on the 
29th of May, 1838 
For an account of the universal appro- 
bation with which this noble work was 
— see the public prints of the 


otk tases Choral Pieces, with English or 
Latin words. 

The Psalm ‘ Non Nobis Domine,’ with an 
accompaniment by the author, 

The Orchestral and Vocal Parts may be had 

separately. 
London: J. ALFRED pn 69, Dean Street, 
Soho. 





32 
TO PIANO FORTE PLAYERS 
IN GENERAL. 
To be Published by Subscription. 

C ZERNY’S Complete Theo- 

e retical and Practical Piano Forte 
Schoo], containing nearly 600 folio pages, with a 
Portrait of the Author, to be translated by J. A. 
Hamilton, Author of the Musical Catechisms, in 
3 Volumes. Price to Subscribers for the entire 
Work, 2/. 12s. 6d. to Non-Subscribers, 4/. 14s 6d. 

Ladies and Gentlemen will be pleased to forward 
their names and address as early as possible to the 
Publishers, Messrs. R. Cocks and Co.. 20, Princes- 
street. Hanover-square, London, that they may ap- 
pear in the List of Subscribers to be attached to 
the Work. Subscribers names will also be received 
by all Musicsellers and Booksellers in the United 
Kingdom. 

REMARKS BY THE TRANSLATOR. 

During my long experience as a Teacher of 
Music, | have always considered it as my duty to 
peruse, as they successively appeared, every work 
of importance on Piano Forte playing; besides 
which, I, myself, have translated for various pub- 
lishers, the Methods of Hummel, Hunten, Kalk- 
brenner, &c.; but after having most attentively 
gone through Mr. Czerny’s Method, containing 
900 pages of Manuscript, and which I am engaged 
by Messrs. Cocks and Co. to translate, I feel bound 
in justice to say, that this work very decidedly 
outshines that of every other Author who has 
written on the same subject. 

I am led to form this judgment chiefly for three 
reasons : 

First. Because of the three parts into which 
this magnificient work is divided, the Wirst Part, 
however copious, is so truly facile and elementary, 
that it may be given to a child of from four to 
five years of age. 

Second. That, considered as a whole, the work 
is absolutely invaluable to Teachers, as it puts 
them in possession of a sure and simple plan for 
bringing their Pupils forward, from the very ele- 
ments of playing to the highest degree of execu- 
tion ; and that in one-twentieth of the time which 
would be consumed by following the routine laid 
— in any of the Methods already before the 
public. 

Third. That this work, though of such extra- 
ordinary length in the MS., is not a mere bulky 
volume of unconnected and uninteresting passages, 
nor of-dry and tiresome precepts ; but, on the con- 
pry! & that it is a truly rich and inexhaustible mine 
of the most valuable and lucid information. Its 


pages every where contain the most copious ex- 
planation and development of each subject as it 
arises, illustrated by innumerable ingenious and 
interesting practical exercises, full of beautiful 
melody, and so admirably contrived as to lead the 
Pupil onward, step by step, in the gentlest grada- 
tion, and in the most agreeable manner, to the 
summit of the art. 

Mr. Czerny, coming into the field after every 
other Author, has had the advantage of meditating 
on their plans, and the opportunity of ascertaining 
experimentally in what respects they have failed in 
the execution of them. He has amply and nobly 


supplied every deficiency in former Methods, : 
whether of theory or practice; and he has presented ; 


us with a work, which in regard to interest and 


utility can never be surpassed; such as indeed : 
might have b en anticipated from an Author, who ; 
stands alone as a Composer fur, and Teacher of, ? 


the Piano Forte. 


So deeply impressed am I with the admirable : 
plan of this work, and with the beautifully simple 2 
and yet most comprehensive manner in which it is > 


executed, that | cannot refrain from again repeat- 
ing, that I have never before seen any elementary 
publication so surpassingly rich as this in both pre- 
cepts and examples, so perfectly intelligible in 
every line, and so wondertuily adapted for the in- 
struction of the rising generation; and I cannot 
but hope, that every pianist will hasten with ala- 
crity to add his name to the phalanx of Subscribers 
already obtained, and ,which includes a Moscheles, 
a Thalberg, &c. J. A. Hamilton, 
Author of the Musical Catechisms, &c. 

N.B. R. Cocks and Co’s new and complete 
Catalogues are now ready for delivery. and may be 
had Gratis at the Warehouses of the Fim, 
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IANOFORTES BY BROAD- 


WOOD.—At BROWN’S Pianoforte Repo- 
sitory, 27, Soho-square, corner of Greek-street, a 
superior assortment of NEW and SECON D-HAND 
PIANOFORTES, by Broapwoop, may be in- 
spected. These valuable and genuirie instruments 
are offered at the lowest prices for Cash. Broad- 
wood’s new Semi-Cottage Pianoforte may be also 
inspected. A superior double action Harp, by Dodd, 
in excellent condition, can be sold at a low price. 
Gunther’s Seraphines, with standard silver vibrators. 

Pianoforte Repository, 27, Soho-square. 





On the first of January 1838, was published in post 
4to, Price 6d., the first Number of 


HE MONTHLY VISITER and 

FRIEND OF IRELAND. By P. Dixon 
Hardy, M.R.I.A. To which is added Eight Pages 
of Music, containing popular Airs and Sacred Me- 
lodies, adapted for Social Singing. 

The object of the present publication is two-fold : 
in the first place, to excite a taste for sacred music, 
and to supply such words for some of our national 
and popular airs as may render their introduction 
into the social circle among Christian families alto- 
gether unobjectionable; and, in the second place, 
to endeavour to interest the Christian pubiic of 
Great Britain in the spread of “ pure and undefiled 
religion,” through those portions of our land in 
which ignorance, will-worship, and the most degra- 
ding superstitions, at present so awfully prevail. 

Dublin: Published by P, D. Hardy, 3, Cecilia 
Street, to whom communications, &c, are to be 
addressed, aud by whom Subscribers’ Names will 
be received. To such the Work will be delivered 
regularly the first day of each month. London: 
R. Groombridge, Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row, 
er Fraser and Co., and solid by all Book- 
sellers. 





“ HWANDEL’S HEAD,” 
BUCKLERSBURY. 


R. WATSON, AUCTIONEER 

i of MUSICAL and every Description of 
Property, Appraiser, and House Agent, 31, Buck- 
lersbury.—Mr. W. flatters himself, from the long. 
connexion he has had with the Musical Circles, (up-? 
wards of 15 years), that Ladies and Gentlemen de- 
sirous of disposing of their Libraries and Instru- 
ments, will find, by entrusting them to his care for 
that purpose, that their interests will be more pro- 
moted than by any other channel. 

Mr. W. embraces this opportunity of acknow- 
ledging the kind patronage that he has always ex- 
perienced from Amateurs, the Profession, and the 
Trade in general. 


ORI anp LINDLEY’S CLAS. 

SICAL CONCERTS, Willis’s Rooms, St. 
James's, for the performance of Quartets, Quintets, 
and Grand Pianoforte Pieces, interspersed with vo- 
cal Music. The Directors beg to announce that 
these Concerts will take place on the following dates : 
The Wednesday Evenings of January 31 and Feb- 
ruary 14, and the Thursday Evenings of March 1 
and 15. . Performers for the Quartets and Quintets, 
Messrsv Mori, Tolbccque, Moralt, Lindley, and Dra- 
gonetti. Pianists—M. Thalberg at the First Concert, 
Mrs. Anderson at the Second, and Pianists of great 
celebrity at the Third and Fourth Concerts. Vo- 
cealists—Mrs. H. R. B'shop and Mrs. Alfred Shaw, 
Miss Woodham, Miss Fanny Windham, Signori 
Catoni, ( astellan, Begrez, Brizzi, Guibelei, F. La- 
blache and Mr. Parry, Jun, Conduetors—Sir G. 
Smart and Mr. H. R. Bishop. 

Subscriptions, transferable for the four Concerts, 
24s. Single Tickets. 10s. 6d. each, to be had at 
MORI and LAVENU’s Musical Library, 28, New 
Bond Street. 








LONDON ;—Printed for the Proprietors, by WILLIAM 
WILCOCKSON, Rolls Buildings, Fetter Lane, and 
published by HENRY HOOPER, 13, Pall Mall East, 
every Friday Afternoon, at Four o’clock, where Adver- 
tisements, Works for Review, and Communications for 
the Editor, will be received.—The Musical World 
may be had, by order, of all Book and Music Sellers, 





